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ABORIGINES IN BRITISH COLONIES.—SOUTH AFRICA. 


| Koranna Hottentots preparing to remove. | 


Ir is scarcely possible not to be delighted as well as im- 
proved by the study of any one department of the crea- 
tion, or even any single object which it comprises ; and 
this is true both with respect to inanimate objects and to 
those “ thousand-fold tribes of dwellers, impelled by thou- 
sand-fold instincts,” which exist in such profusion and 
variety in every part of the giobe. There is something 
in the “life and conversation” of the commonest thing 
to excite our interest if we take the pains of investi- 
gation. But it is the study of man which has the 
highest claim upon our notice ; for we cannot enter upon 
inquiries into the history of his varied condition without 
enlarging the sphere of our own self-knowledge. If“ the 
boy is father to the man,” so in the wandering savage 
some of the most civilized nations may see their own 
origin, and trace step by step their gradual elevation ; 
and they may also perceive the means by which they are 
sustained in their present dignified position, and thus be 
led to cling to and appreciate more highly those blessings 
and advantages on which civilization must permanently 
staud. The study of man is also advantageous in another 
sense; by arousing that sympathy for our common na- 
ture which is sure to exist ina rightly constituted mind, 
Vou. VHT. 





and which, when once excited, becomes active in its en- 
deavours to raise those whom ignorance or oppression has 
debased and degraded. The present and recent state of 
the aborigines of South Africa is not one of the least in- 
structive chapters in the history of man, though in many 
respects it redounds little to the credit of those who as- 
sume the rank of civilized beings: unhappily it may be 
paralleled in nearly all European settlements. 

The Cape of Good Hope, discovered in 1487 by Bar- 
tholomew Diaz, a Portuguese, is nearly the extreme 
southern point of Africa. A large expanse of ocean sur- 
rounds it on every side, extending on the west to the con- 
tinent of America, on the east to Australia, and on the 
south to the antarctic pole. The Cape was called by its 
discoverers the Cape of Storms, but was afterwards changed 
to its present name on account of the prospects which it 
excited with regard to the East, then the great current 
into which European enterprise, and particularly that of 
the Portuguese, was setting. An unsuccessful attempt 
was made to form a Portuguese settlement; but for a 
long period the only advantage of the Cape to Europeans 
was its convenience as a shipping station and resting-place 
for mariners voyaging between Europe and the East kn- 
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dies. Had this land offered mines of the precious metals, 
or anything which could have been rendered immediately 
productive without much labour, the cupidity of hosts of 
auventurers would have been excited, and the Cape would 
have grown into earlier importance as a settlement for Eu- 
ropeans. The individuals whom the old countries of Europe 
sent forth at this period did not leave the land of their 
hirth on account.of- its economical condition pointing 
out emigration as a prudent resource, but they were bold 
and enterprising men, dazzled by the prospect of becom- 
ing suddenly rich, and hoping to gather the wealth of the 
East to give them consequence after a few years’ absence 
from home. They would most probably have despised 
the emigrant of these times who sets out to lay the foun- 
dation of a new and humble home on labour and indus- 
try. The physical aspect of South Africa is not particu- 
larly tempting either to the trader or the agriculturist. 
It possesses few harbours, and is deficient in navigable 
rivers. The plains, which gradually become more elevated 
towards the interior, and are divided from each other by 
three chains of mountains running from east to west, do 
not comprise any extensive portions of fertile land ; and 
whole districts are singularly arid and devoid of vegetable 
productions, 

On the banks of the rivers there are extensive patches 
of rich soil; but this is owing to irrigation, without which, 
in many instances, the land would be unproductive. Such 
a country is evidently destined for pastoral and grazing 
purposes ; but even when the arts of cultivation are ap- 
plied in the most profitable manner, the land can on 
maintain an extremely sparse population. A large flock 
necessarily requires an immense district, for there must be 
room for occasional change of pasture in seasons of drought. 
“The natural resources upon which the inhabitants of 
the colony have to rely for the support of stock consist 
of the wild pasturage, extending over tracts of coun- 
try by no means fertile. There are few places in the 
Colony calculated for the production of artificial grasses, 
although, with good management, and a command of 
water, they are found to resist and survive the long 
droughts which are common at the Cape. The natural 
grasses abound with deleterious and astringent herbs, the 
taint of which is perceivable in the breath and milk of 
the cows, and which, at certain seasons of the year, are 
destructive to the cattle. Change of pasturage is found 
to be the only remedy for the numerous diseases with 
which they are affected, and which are rendered more fre- 
quent and destructive by want of care and protection 
from cold and wet weather. The north-eastern parts of 
the colony have been subject to the visitation of locusts, 
which are equally destructive to artificial as to natural 
pasturage.”* The Cape of Good Hope was not, it is evi- 
dent, the place for persons who were seeking to make 
their fortunes by a few bold strokes. Even individuals 
little scrupulous as to the means of accomplishing this 
end were — by natural difficulties attending the 
conversion of flocks and herds, by some rapid means, into 
exchangeable wealth. For a long time, therefore, after 
its discovery, there was no establishment of Europeans at 
the Cape. Vessels touched there on their homeward and 
outward voyages, to leave on shore communications to be 
conveyed in the opposite direction in which they were pro- 
ceeding. These were put where they were secure from 
the effects of the weather ; and their place of concealment 
was indicated by a written direction fixed where it 
could not fail to attract the attention of those who landed. 

At length, in 1650, the Dutch, who then enjoyed the 
largest and most valuable portion of the Eust India trade, 
determined upon forming a settlement at the Cape, an 
outwork singularly well-calculated to strengthen their po- 
sition in the Indian seas. One hundred persons of each 
sex, taken from the houses of industry at Amsterdam, 
were sent out as the nucleus of a colony, Independent 

* Report of Commissioners of Inquiry. 
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settlers soon arrived, some driven by religious or political 
persecution, others by the uneasiness of their circum- 
stances. The revocation of tlie edict of Nantes drove hither 
many natives of France, some of whom commenced the 
cultivation of the vine. Still the colony did not make 
much progress. Its limits were confined to the peninsula, 
of about thirty miles long, at the extremity of which 
stands Cape’'Town. The Dutch East India Company, 
in whom the government was vested, seem to have regarded 
the colony as entirely subordinate to the great interests of 
their eastern trade. It is impossible, however, for in- 
diyiduals with many of the most inaportns resources of 
civilization at command, and continually actuated by self- 
interest, to remain long without availing themselves of the 
advantages by which they are surrounded. From being 
at first almost shut up in their fort at Cape Town, the 
colonists spread themselves over the Cape district, com- 
prising a surface of 3,700 square miles; and now about 
200,000 square miles, an extent of country four times greater 
than England, is covered with their flocks and herds. 

Of the interests of the natives, as they were affected by 
these encroachments, we shall speak presently. The 
number of Europeans, or the descendants of Europeans, 
in South Africa, does not exceed 120,000, and yet it was 
a much smaller number which acquired possession of all 
its material resources. The Cape-Dutch are the most 
numerous class. They are the descendants of the origi- 
nal settlers, or of those who subsequently came from 
Holland. The country population is almost entirely 
composed of this class, who immense grazing 
farms and extensive flocks. They are frequently termed 
Dutch-Africans, and “ boors,” a corruption of the Dutch 
word for farmer. The common extent of a boor’s farm 
‘is 6000 acres; and in the remote parts of the colony 
they were formerly accustomed to set boundaries at 
defiance. “ All is colony to us,” said they, “where 
we can find a good spring of water and pasturage for 
our cattle.” Sir John Barrow, who held an official 
appointment at the Cape after it came into the pos- 
session of the English at the close of the last century, 
states that “ the usual mode of measuring out a new 
farm during the Dutch occupation, was for the Veld- 
wagt-meester to stride or pace the ground ; and half-an- 
hour’s walk or stride in-each direction from the centre 
across the veld (country) was the regulated extent of the 
farms.” . Even at a later period, Dr. Philips states, 
‘The sovereign pleasure of the cattle boors on the Bush- 
man frontier is a range of pasture land which allows 
their cattle to wander without coming into contact with 
their neighbour’s; a chace so extensive as to enable 
them to supply their families with game, that it may not 
be necessary to diminish their herds which are intended 
for their market.”” The frontier boors never thought of 
dividing their estates (or, to adopt a better word, their 
domains), but sent out their children to occupy tracts of 
country as large as their own. Under these circum- 
stances, the youngest son naturally came into the posses- 
sion of the paternal estate. The want of fountains and 
springs formed the only limit to the dispersion of the 
boors and their families. Flocks and herds of 7000 or 
8000, consisting of horned cattle, sheep, and goats, is a 
common average stock; and some of the richer boors 
ae ee above 13,000 sheep, and from 2000 to 3000 

orned cattle. There being none of the ordinary oppor- 
tunities for the display of wealth, a rich man is only to 
be known by the number of his servants and his cattle. 
The great object is for a man to establish his children in 
the same circumstances of ease and plenty as himself. 
Wealth is accumulated very slowly, but very surely, and 
is hoarded up instead of being invested. Some of the 
richer boors indulge in the luxury of an equipage ; but 
this consists of a horse-waggon. Many of the boors live 


in their ox-waggons while their herds are moving about 
in search of pasture. The possession of horses is re- 
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garded ‘as another sign of wealth. The oxen are ill- 
shaped, but the breed is improving. The number of horned 
cattle was estimated at 312,569 in 1834. A few yearsago, 
when the affairs of the Cape were subjected to the inves- 
tigation of a Committee of Inquiry, the greater part of 
the stock consisted “of a mixed breed of the native 
African cattle and those of Dutch Friesland, and, in 
later periods, of the improved Devonshire and Durham 
breeds, imported for the Government Farm at Groote 
Post.” Between the years 1806 and 1824 the number 
of horned cattle had more than trebled, “ notwithstand- 
ing,” as the Commissioners remark, “the various dis- 
eases to which cattle are liable from the effects of noxious 
herbage at certain seasons, the difficulty of obtaining 
water for them in the summer season, and the depreda- 
tions of wild animals and of the border tribes.” The 
Cape breed of sheep would not prepossess the English 
breeder ; its fleece resembles hair rather than wool ; the 
carcase is lean, the fat being accumulated on the tail 
sometimes to the amount of ten or a dozen pounds ; but 
heing adapted to the climate, its value as stock is not to 
he despised. In 1834 the colonists possessed about 
2,000,000 sheep, including 20,000 of Spanish and other 
breeds imported'for the purpose of improving the wool 
of the common breed. The stock of goats at the same 
period was one million and a quarter. ‘The great disper- 
sion of the boors, and the ease with which, under the fine 
climate of South Africa, they supply their ordinary wants, 
will account for the small commercial value of these large 
flocks. An ox may be purchased for 30s., and a sheep 
for6s. There is little doubt but that, with more enter- 
prise, the wealth of the cattle boors might be converted 
into articles of exchangeable value. The exportation of 


hides and horns, and of wool, if attention were paid to 
the improvement of their sheep, might become objects of 
commercial importance to a much greater extent than at 


present. This external trade would consist, on the other 
hand, of importations of articles for which there is a de- 
mand amongst the native tribes, comprising the follow- 
ing :—all kinds of hardware, culinary articles, iron 
cooking-pots, cotton goods, especially handkerchiefs, 
used chiefly for head-dresses, and preferred to skin tur- 
bans, coarse descriptions of woollen cloths and baize,* a 
small sort of spade which the women use ; also blankets 
and rugs. 

In noticing the state of the native tribes, we shall indi- 
cate another means of commercial intercourse which the 
Cape-Dutch might pursue with advantage. Without 
better opportunities of disposing of their surplus wealth, 
the boors cannot possibly preserve the civilization 
which they have attained, comparatively low asit is. If 
they were stimulated by the hope of commercial advan- 
tages, there is no class of people better calculated to 
realize them ; and thus they would be the means of at 
once preserving and extending the blessings of civilization. 

A few words on the character and domestic economy 
of the Dutch-African boors, whose influence in connexion 
with the interests of the native tribes is of so much im- 
portance, must complete this part of the subject. The 
Cape-Dutch still retain a striking resemblance to the in- 
habitants of their former mother-country. Slow but 
persevering, parsimonious and industrious, phlegmatic ; 
these are the very attributes which are requisite in esta- 
blishing the prosperity of a new country, and which, dis- 
played by their countrymen in the United States of Ame- 
rica, have been attended with such unvarying prosperity. 
The Cape-Dutch however have less energy than their 
European forefathers ; and doubtless a pastoral life does 
not afford a sufficient scope for their ore qualities. 
The easy terms on which they could obtain labour has 
also undermined their industry; and some allowance 


* Evidence of Rev. W. Shaw before Select Committee on Abori- 
gines, p. 127. 
+ Captain Spiller’s Evidence, p, 7. 
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must be made for the lassitude occasioned by gross feed- 
ing, which is one of their vices, in a warm climate. The 
productions of industry have been less than they would 
otherwise have been, owing to these two causes. “ I have 
in my eye,” says Dr. Philip, “a farm in which the pro- 
prietor keeps 40 slaves and 30 Hottentots, and no one 
acquainted with farming as it is carried on in England 

would hesitate to say that all the labour of this farm 

could be effected by 20 English servants.” The boors 

are exceedingly hospitable and yery inquisitive. They are 

large in stature, but not possessing great muscular strength, 

and generally inclined to corpulence. Throughout the 

colony there is little variation in their manners. Their 

houses have some resemblance to a barn, and are sub- 

stantially built of well-tempered clay, the outer walls 

being white-washed. There is no ceiling, the interior 

being open to the roof. The rafters are furnished with 

strings of onions, implements, guns, hunting apparatus, 

dried flesh of various kinds of game, &c. The Se is 

divided into three apartments, one a sort of hall, in which 

the family sit and take their meals, and a room at each end 

made by a partition-wall of the same height as the outer 

walls. The private rooms are each lighted by a windew, 

and the hall or sitting-room by two. Cooking is carried 

on in a small hut adjoining the house; there is neither 

stove nor chimney in the dwelling-house. In a corner of 

the hall, within sight of the family, a slaughtered sheep 

is usually hung; the consumption of a family, includ-, 
ing the herdsmen and their dependents, being frequently . 
two sheep a-day. . The quantity of corn grown is only , 
sufficient for consumption; an orchard produces h-- 
brandy ; a vineyard, wine; and frequently a small corn-., 
mill is attached to the homestead. The flocks are folded 

every night, and this is usually a scene of great anima- 

tion, the farmer with all his family and servants assisting. 

Thirty cows are milked out of a herd of about 700 head. 

Each gives very considerably less milk than an English 

cow. The child just born has an interest in the herd, a 

certain number of stock being marked at the time, and 

these, with the future increase, are the child’s property.* 

This condition of a» African-Dutch boor nearly resembles 

the patriarchal life described in the Old Testament. The 

whole country for many miles round is often covered with 

the flocks and herds of the children and the children’s 

children of some wealthy boor. We have now to con- 

sider the means: by which they acquired these extensive 

possessions. 

If South Africa had been destitute of inhabitants when 
it was settled by the Dutch, it would have been a sub- 
ject of unmitigated satisfaction to have seen the natives 
of Europe occupying its valleys and fertile places, and 
maintaining themselves in plenty on the productions of 
its soil; but there are drawbacks to this gratification in 
the present instance. The question naturally occurs— 
Has the progress of civilized man in this quarter of the 
globe tended to the improvement of its antient possessors ? 
If their condition has become deteriorated, then a great 
social duty has been neglected. A people destitute of 
arts must inevitably recede before men who can com- 
mand and combine the means of improvement ; or if they 
do not gradually ebb away, they must accept of servitude 
as the condition of their existence. If the aborigines of 
a country still remain barbarous after a long intercourse 
with a more highly favoured people, it is a proof that 
the intercourse has never been governed by principles 
which gave a fair chance to the original people of adopting 
new and improved habits. 

When the Dutch settled at the Cape, every part of the 
colonial territory was covered with the flocks and herds 
of the natives. The Hottentots occupied that part of the 
territory which is between Cape Town and the interior, 
and separated the Dutch from other tribes. They con- 


* In the late Mr. Pringle’s ‘ South Africa.’ an extended account 





will be found of the domestic economy of a Dutch-African boor. 
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stituted a nation governed by chiefs, but the uniformity 
of manners and customs bound different tribes together 
and thus gave them a sort of national existence. Avail- 
ing themselves of the natural capabilities of the country, 
they had become herdsmen, and existed in a low stage 
of the pastoral condition. Had they been cultivators of 
the soil they would most probably have been prepared to 
defend every inch of their native land ; but a pastoral 
people have few interests to induce them to contend 
against the first appearance of encroachment. They are 
accustomed to wander in search of fresh pasture-grqunds, 
and it is easier to give up a district to which they perhaps 
only occasionally resort, than struggle for its possession 
against powerful enemies. The natives have taken to 
themselves the name of Hottentot ; but it did not originate 
with them. Sir John Barrow says—‘ When the coun- 
try was first discovered, and when they were spread over 
the southern angle of Africa as‘an independent people, 
each horde had its particular name; but that by which 
the collective body as a nation was distinguished, and 
which at this moment they bear among themselves in 
every part of the country, is Quaique.” Though the 
Hottentots were a mild and inoffensive people they were 
not destitute of spirit. The necessity of defending their 
flocks against the attacks of the most ferocious wild beasts 
would contribute to infuse into them some degree of 
vigour and energy. Living under chiefs capable of 
exciting them to resist oppression, they defended them- 
selves in several obstinate engagements with the early 
colonists, who entered into a treaty which was maintained 
for some years. At this time the number of the colonists 
was small, and policy and interest rendered them peace- 
ful neighbours. For about half a century after the 
Dutch had settled at Cape Town the good qualities of the 
Hottentots were candidly acknowledged. They were 
remarkable for their love of truth; they were capable of 
warm attachment, grateful, and honest. Even at a 
much later period, their standard of morals is represented 
by old people as having been very high; -parental dis- 
cipline being strict, and great attention being paid 
to the morals of their youth.* Some allowance must 
doubtless be made for the clannish vanity which would 
attribute superior virtues to those belonging to the same 
tribe. They lived in ‘ Kraals,’ consisting of an assem- 
blage of huts, and enjoyed their property in common, 
one of them killing an ox or sheep on which all feasted 
alike; and the next day being destitute of food. The 
women watched over the flocks while the men were 
hunting, milked the cows, attended to their household 
concerns, which occupied but little of their time, 
wove mats, and collected wood for their evening fires. 
Sparrman, who visited South Africa in 1775, was one of 
the last travellers who saw the Hottentots in what may 
be regarded as their original state. He mentions a woman 
belonging to one tribe who was possessed of sixty milch 
cows; and that on the cattle of the kraal being brought 
home from pasture, the evening was enlivened by singing 
and dancing. Vaillant, who was in South Africa in 
1781, was delighted with the relics which he witnessed 
of a system of life of great simplicity. The independence 
of the Hottentot tribes is now a matter of history and of 
melancholy reflection, because it has scarcely yet been suc- 
ceeded by any better form of existence. 

The peaceful interval which the aboriginal inhabit- 
ants for a time enjoyed is doubtless entirely to be ut- 
tributed to the fears of the colonists, and to -their 
selfishness not being sufficiently stimulated. During this 
period they paid for the supplies of cattle which they 
needed for themselves and for the shipping which touched 
at em Town. When, however, the colony received 
fresh bands > emigrants, its wants were sometimes 
greater than its means of supplying them. More land 


* Dr. Philip's ‘ Researches in South Africa,’ 
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was required to furnish the means of subsistence. Once 
beyond the reach of the fort, a steady system of encroach- 
ment became inevitable. The Hottentots receded, driving 
their flocks before them, and carrying the materials of 
their habitations along with them, to be fixed in a more 
remote district. Thither they were soon followed, the 
more unprincipled among the colonists finding it advan- 
tageous to carry their schemes into effect at a distance 
from the seat of government, where, as the readiest means 
of obtaining stock, they could plunder the Hottentots with 
the least chance of detection. The Colonial Government 
was not strong enough to repress these distant crimes, 
and the scenes of violence which ensued were avenged, 
as opportunity offered, by the exasperated parties them- 
selves. The gradually receding boundary was traced with 
blood. Ina despatch by the Dutch governor in 1702, 
he confessed his inability to repress these outrages, “ be- 
cause half of the colony would be ruined, so great is the 
number of the inhabitants implicated.” This system 
could not long exist without the character both of the 
colonists and the natives being deteriorated. The former 
soon occupied the best pasture-grounds, and the Hotten- 
tots had then no superabundance of cattle to barter, even 
had they been treated with on fair terms. Without land, 
cattle would have been of no value to them; and without 
cattle land was useless. Degraded and maltreated, the 
Hottentots came to be considered as intruders upon the 
land which they had once peacefully occupied. Some 
wandered into the remote and inaccessible parts of the 
interior, where they maintained a precarious existence. 
Others accepted the means of subsistence from the hands 
of the colonists, and their wives and children became 
dependent on their bounty. In time this connection of 
the aborigines with the Dutch grew to be worse than 
slavery. There was but little demand for their labour, 
and perhaps even in so cheap a country their mainte- 
nance was considered burdensonie. At all events, the 
life of the Hottentot was wasted in dangers and fatigues 
to which a man would not have thought of subjecting 
his slave, whose death was an actual loss to his owner. 
His spirit and energies were depressed by injustice, and 
he became such as his oppressors had described him— 
weak in intellect and destitute of conduct and_ fore- 
thought, exhibiting the natural course of oppression— 
degradation, and then its fruits—the vices which en- 
slave the oppressed, and thus do the work of the 
oppressor. 

Allusion has been made to the state of the Hottentots 
when Sparrman and Vaillant visited South Africa. Even 
in the six years which had elapsed since the journey un- 
dertaken by the former the Hottentots seem to have 
undergone a change for the worse, Vaillant shows the 
political degradation of these unhappy people. He says 
(1781), “ Some poor miserable hordes yet exist as they 
can in the different cantons belonging to the colonists. 
These have not even the choice of their own chiefs, who 
receive this authority from the office of the Dutch East 
India Company, the Governor having an exclusive right 
to the appointment. Whenever a chief is nominated, he 
repairs to Cape Town, where he receives a large cane like 
thore of our running footmen, with this difference, that 
the head is only made of copper, on which is engraven 
in capital letters the word “ Captain ;” from which time 
the unhappy horde (which has long lost its original 
name) takes that of the new chief, and is called, for 
example, the horde of Captain Keis; and Captain Keis 
becomes the creature, the spy and slave of administra- 
tion, and for the horde a new tyrant. The Governor 
seldom knows the person for whom the office is solicited, 
taking him on the recommendation of one of the colonists 
near the Kraal, who obtains the office for one of his 
creatures, building on his gratitude for the patronage, 
and expecting to hold all the unhappy vassals at com- 
mand.” 
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[Kaffre Man.] 


In 1798 (eleven years after Vaillant’s travels in South 
Africa) Barrow shows that as a people the Hottentots 
had no longer any traces of a national existence. “ Some 
of their villages,” he remarks, “might have been ex- 
pected to remain in this very remote and not very popu- 
lous part of the colony. Not one, however, was to be 
found. There is not, in fact, in the whole extensive dis- 
trict of Graaf Reinet & single horde of independent Hot- 
tentots ; and perhaps not a score of individuals who are 
not actually in the service of the Dutch. These weak 
people, the most helpless, and, in their present condition, 
perhaps the most wretched of the human race, duped out 
of their possessions, their country and their liberty, have 
entailed upon their miserable offspring a state of exist- 
ence to which that of slavery might bear the comparison 
of happiness, It is a condition, however, not likely to 
continue to a very remote posterity. Their numbers of 
late years have been rapidly on the decline.” 

This gradual decline is a proof of the bondage and 
degradation under which they groaned. Some details of 
their sufferings are given by the same acute observer. 
“There is scarcely,” he says, “ an instance of cruelty 
said to have been committed against the slaves in the 
West Indian Islands that could not find a parallel from 
the Dutch farmers of the remote districts of the colony 
towards the Hottentots in their service. Beating and 
cutting with thongs of the hide of the sea-cow (hippopo- 
tamus) or rhinoceros, are only gentle punishments ; 
though these sorts of whips, which they call sambocs, 
are most horrid instruments, being tough, plant, and 
heavy almost as lead. Firing small shot into the legs 
and thighs of a Hottentot is a punishment not unknown 
to some of the monsters who inhabit the neighbourhood 
of Camtoos river. By a resolution of the old govern- 
ment, as unjust as it was inhuman, a t (boor) was 
allowed to claim as his property, till the age of five-and- 
twenty, all the children of the Hottentots in his service to 
whom he had given in their infancy a morsel of meat.” 
The consequence was, either that individuals were left to 
shift for themselves, after the best years of their exist- 
ence had been thrown away, or on some pretence or other 
they were still kept in bondage. Under any circum- 
stances they could not dispose freely of their labour 





[Kaffre Woman.] 


The children of a Hottentot were claimed by his master 
as an indemnification for their maintenance; as it was 
alleged they would have starved but for the nourishment 
which he afforded them. The children, however, from 
their earliest infancy, rendered some service in return. 
Although condemned to a deplorable state of seryi- 
tude, the Hottentot could not be bought and sold, and con- 
sequently was deprived even of the selfish interest which a 
man feels in his working cattle. Acting upon this prin- 
ciple, his food was, according to the Rev. Dr. Philip, 
generally of an inferior quality, and less in quantity than 
that allowed the slave. He seldom had medicine when 
sick, and was visited with more frequent and more severe 
punishments than those inflicted upon the slave. Mr. 
Pringle, in his work on South Africa, gives the fol- 
lowing statement on the authority of a gentleman long 
resident in the van, gil When a Hottentot offended 
any boor or booress, he was immediately tied up to the 
waggon-wheel, and flogged in the most barbarous man- 
ner. Or if the master took a serious dislike to any of 
these unhappy creatures, it was no uncommon practice 
to send out the Hottentot on some pretended message, 
and then to follow and shoot him on the road.” A con- 
stant course of cruelty and oppression at length drove 
even the Hottentots to resistance. They fled mto Kaf- 
freland, leaving their families behind them, and suc- 
ceeded in exciting some of the Kaffre chiefs to join in an 
irruption which carried fire and slaughter along the colo- 
nial frontier. The boors felt the vengeance of those 
whom they had so long oppressed ; but the only lesson 
which this outbreak taught them was one of cruelty, The 
people whom they had treated contemptuously were pu- 
nished for the spirit they had evinced. Their dastardly 
acts of retaliation at length aroused the attention of the 
authorities, and in 1811 the Colonial Government insti- 
tuted a special commission of inquiry, the proceedings of 
which were however interrupted by the death of an im- 
portant witness, and the reeal of the earl of Caledon, 
then governor. The establishment of a Supreme Court, 
making periodical circuits through all of the colony, 
investigating complaints and trying offenders, was one of 
the benefits attending a vigilant state of public opinion. 
The circumstances of society did not furnish machinery so 
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well adapted as coud have been wished for the repression 
of abuses, and a fair and impartial verdict could scarcely 
be expected from men exasperated and prejudiced against 
the Hottentot population; but the publicity given to 
complaints before the Supreme Court had its effect in re- 
pressing the frequency of brutal outrages. The perma- 
nent condition of the Hottentet remained nevertheless 
unaffected by these partial ameliorations ; and they were 
chiefly cases of gross cruelty which came before the 
Courts. The Hottentots could not possess land, and they 
were uniformly employed in the lowest grade of occupa- 
tion, without any Seve of rising. The colonists, gene- 
rally speaking, were averse to their improvement, either 
by moral or religious means. So degraded was the con- 
dition of the Hottentot, that the female slaves thought it 
beneath them to marry one of these nominally free 
people. Such was the state of the Hottentot population 
for a long period after the English came into permanent 
possession of the Cape in 1806. - 

We now enter upon a ry in which there are indi- 
cations of the approach, if not the arrival, of a more gra- 
tifying era in the condition of the Hottentot population. 
This may be attributed to several causes, but chiefly 
to four, which must be acknowledged to have been 
attended with the best. effects. ey are:—1. The in- 
crease in the European population, which gave more value 
to their services ; 2, the exertions of the missionaries, who 
laboured to demonstrate their capabilities of improve- 
ment ; 3, the acts of the local government, which placed 
them on a footing with the rest of the free population, and 
which have subsequently been marked by a desire to 
render this a real as well as nominal change ; and lastly, 
the abolition of slavery, and a more considerate and en- 
lightened policy enforced by the vigilance of public opinion 
in England. 

In 1806, the Hottentot population was estimated at 
20,426, and their number had increased in 1823 to 
30,549. Their gradual decline, which Barrow had no- 
ticed as a consequence of their wretched condition, had 
therefore happily been arrested. But still the change in 
their circumstances, to which this increase may in a con- 
siderable degree be attributed, was but slight. A few 
years after, in 1828, their case was ane | brought be- 
fore the people of England by Mr. Fowell Buxton, who 
gave notice of a motion in parliament for extending the 
rights of freemen to the Hottentot population, and placing 
them exactly upon the same footing as the colonists. It 
is due tothe government of the Cape, then administered 
by General Bourke, to state that it had caused an ordinance 
to be issued conferring this privilege upon the Hottentots 
only two days after the colonial secretary had agreed in 
parliament to effect the same object. This ordinance of 
the colonial government, which was afterwards confirmed 
by an order in council, is termed by Mr. Pringle the 
“Magna Charta of the Aborigines.” It was not well- 
received in the colony. The slaves, said the colonists, 
might be pl coos | “if the rights of property were 
not involved,” but it was absurd to expect from the Hot- 
tentots the energy and provident habits which are essen- 
tial to a state of freedom. The slave, they remarked, 
was careful and economical, adding to his little comforts, 
while the Hottentot recklessly spent his earnings in liquor 
or useless finery. They could scarcely have pronounced 
a more severe sentence upon'their own past neglect. The 
ruin of the colony was confidently predicted as the con- 
sequence of giving the Hottentot the right of freely dis- 
posing of his labour, and it must be confessed there were 
some grounds for anxiety as to the operation of the change. 
Their servitude had been hard and cheerless, and the 
period of emancipation was anticipated by many; who 
left their service before the expiration of their contracts. 
Others became vagrants—a natural reaction, to be attri- 
buted to the small degree of personal liberty which they 
had previously enjoyed. The district towns, where cheap 


and religion.” They also displayed much anxi 
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brandy could be obtained with little exertion, attracted 
many. <A few were driven by their improvident habits 
to support themselves by plunder. These temporary 
evils were a increased by some of the colonists. A 
large majority of the Hottentot population, however, were 
not drawn from theit ordinary habits by the colonial or- 
dinance, but continued under their old masters, protected 
by the law against those outrages to which they had long 
submitted. nishment was no longer awarded them at 
the caprice of their employer, but could only be ap- 
plied for offences which the law designated as illegal, 
after a trial before a magistrate, at which evidence must 
be regularly taken. Adequate wages were to be offered 
to them, or they could to be employed; and the 
increase in the European lation was occasioning a 
demand for their labour, of which they were reaping the 
benefit at a@ crisis of great importance to their interests. 
The right of Hottentots to their children, which had been 
so often shamefully violated, was recognised. The pro- 
gress of improvement, though retarded, cannot wholly be 
stopped when once it originates in right principles. It is 
only from this point that we may look upon the Hotten- 
tot population as having fairly set forth in the career of 
civi n. 

The capabilities of the Hottentots for civilization ap- 
~ in a favourable light in those instances in which they 
rave been fairly tried. In 1829, a colony of free Hotten- 
tots was formed in a tract of wild country, formerly oc- 
cupiel by Makomo, a Kaffre chief. It commanded 
extensive means of irrigation, and was divided into loca- 
tions of from four to six thousand acres, in each of which, 
one, two, or more villages were formed. 

The arable land was divided into allotments of from 
four to six acres. A family obtaining one of these allot- 
ments was required to build a substantial cottage, to en- 
close the land, and bring it into a profitable state of cul- 
tivation in five years. These conditions being fulfilled, 
the property became the fee-simple of the cultivator and 
his family, who, if their conduct had been good, and they 
poser the means of tilling more land, had the privi- 
ege of obtaining an additional allotment. The pasture 
land was held in common, and each colonist kept on it 
a quantity of stock proportioned to the extent of his arable 
land. A reserve of land was made for a school and for 
the site of a town. In 1823, Mr. Pringle had proposed 
a scheme for defending the eastern frontier of the colony, 
by a settlement of Hottentots established in a line of vil- 
lages. This plan was partially acted upon. Some of 
these free settlers possessed live stock, but the majority 
had nothing to subsist upon but wild roots, until they 
could obtain a return for their labour. The natural dif- 
ficulties attending the settling of a community were met 
with patience and fairly overcome, Canals of irrigation, 
indispensable to the cultivation of the soil in South Africa, 
were cut to the extent of 20,000 yards ; in muny places 
piercing the solid rock. An abundant harvest rewarded 
their labours ; the Kaffres were beaten off, and the pros- 
perity of the settlement becoming known, its numbers 
were soon swelled to 4000, of whom 700 were armed with 
muskets. The settlement in its second year was entirely 
supported on the fruits of its own industry, and a surplus 
of 30,000 lbs. of barley had been disposed of to our 
troops, besides other produce conveyed to market. A let- 
ter, dated June, 1831, addressed to Mr. Pringle, gives an 
aceount equally favourable of the moral improvement 
which had taken place. “Legal marriage,” says the 


“writer, “is now become. honourable among the people, 


and established and connected with their ideas of morality 
for the 
establishment of schools. Later accounts show that they 


‘were raising a superabundance of food ; education, mo- 


rality, and. religion were making progress; the tax 
were paid cheerfully. . Fifty-five canals of irrigation had 
been cut, of which forty-four measured nearly forty-four 
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miles; and the Kat River was becoming the safest 
part of the frontier. In May, 1834, the settlers on the 
Kat River had subscribed 499/. in money and materials 
to build a church. This is a gratifying instance of the 
elevation of a people whom there was some reason to 
fear were beyond the immediate reach of any ameliorat- 
ing process, however judiciously applied. The manner 
in which the change was effected shows how worthy the 
Hottentot people are to take their place as freemen ; and 
the warmest hopes may be indulged as to their future 
progress in civilization, if rational means be taken to ac- 
complish this object. 

The works of Pringle, Philip, and others, who have 
had opportunities of making themselves acquainted with 
the Hottentot character, abound with instances in which 
their good qualities have been brought out. Many parts 
of South Africa were covered with the aloe, the inspis- 
sated juice of which is valuable as an article of com- 
merce. The Hottentot population might have employed 
themselves very advantageously in collecting this juice ; 
but they regarded money with indifference ; they had no 
desires and no tastes to gratify,—a sure sign of alow de- 
gree of intellect. Dr. Philip thought that the establish- 
ment of a shop stocked with useful articles, the value of 
which they could appreciate, might have the effect of 
stimulating habits of industry. The experiment succeeded. 
“The sight of the goods in the windows and in the shop 
produced the effect anticipated : the desire of possessing 
the articles for use and comfort, by which they were con- 
stantly tempted, acquired additional strength on every 
renewal of stimulus. Money instantly rose in estimation 
among them ; and the women and the children, finding 
that they could obtain what they desired by collecting 
the juice of the aloe, were in a short time seen, early 
and late, engaged in this occupation, or in carrying the 
produce of their labour to the merchant’s shop, to ex- 
change it for clothing and such other articles as might 
suit their tastes or necessities.” 

Under the judicious management of some sincere 
friends to the improvement of the Hottentot people, they 
not only became skilful cultivators but good handicrafts- 
men. A blacksmith, masons, and nters were en- 
gaged to teach the people their respective trades; and 
Dr. Philip says—* There are not, perhaps, better work- 
men in the colony than several of the Hottentot black- 
smiths and masons.”? Mr. Pacalt, a missionary, pursued 
the following judicious course of overcoming the natural 
indolence of the Hottentots. Dr. Philip says—‘“ It 
was his practice always to work along with them, and 
gradually to increase the time devoted each day to manual 
labour ; by this means he stimulated them to persever- 
ing exertion, and led them from those habits in which one 
hour’s labour in the day was a burden, to work with 
cheerfulness six or eight. Being aceustomed to labour 
for themselves, the fia not fi 
formerly to work for the farmers; and finding that by 
thus exerting themselves they could obtain European 
articles of clothing, they gradually renounced the sheep- 
skin kaross and clothed themselves in British manufac- 
tures. While teaching them to build their houses and 
cultivate their grounds, he enlivened the hours of labour 
by instructing them, in the most easy and familiar man- 
ner, in the principles and duties of religion.” 

The chief employment of such of the Cape Hottentots 
as do not reside at the Kat River or other settlements is 
herding cattle, an occupation for which they are peculiarly 
adapted : they are good drivers also, and their services 
are in considerable demand in this capacity. The boors 
frequently paying their wages in a certain number of 
cattle or sheep. The wages in money average from 
4s. 6d. to ‘Is. Gd. per month, including living. 

There are various branches of the Hottentot race in the 
colony, whese condition will be noticed in a subsequent 
paper. Among these are the Korannas, a nomad race, 


the same objections as | religi 
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as may be remarked in the cut, being compelled fre- 
quently to remove their habitations and seek fresh pasture 
for their herds: they hold an intermediate rank between 
the Kaffres and the ancient Hottentots of the Cape. 
Their habits are well described in the following lines by 
Mr. Pringle :— 


‘* Fast by his wild resounding nver 
The listless Céran lingers ever ; 
Still drives his heifers forth to feed, 
Soothed by the gorrah’s humming reed ; 
A rover still unchecked will range, 
As humour calls or seasons change ; 
His tent of mats and leathern gear, 
All packed upon the patient steer, 


*Mid all his wanderings hating toil, 

He never tills the stubborn soil ; 

But on the milky dams relies, 

Aud what spontaneous earth supplies, 

Or should long parching droughts prevail 

And milk, and bulbs, and Jocusts fail, 

He lays him down to sleep away . 

In languid trance the weary day ; . 

Oft as he feels gaunt hunger's stound, 

Still tightening famine’s girdle round ; 

Lulled by the sound of the Gareep, 

Beneath the willows murmuring deep: 

Till thunder clouds, sureharged with rain, 

Pour verdure o’er the panting plain ; 

And call the famish’d dreamer from his trance, 

To feast on milk and game, and wake the moon- 
light dance.” 


The Kaffres, next to the Hottentots, are the most im- 
portant class of natives with which the colonists of South 
Africa have intercourse. The term Kaffre, or Kafir, sig- 
nifying ‘ infidel,’ is applied by the natives of North 
Africa to those of the south-east who are not Mohamme- 
dans, and by the Europeans of the Cape it is usually 
used to designate the Amakosa, Amatembu, and Ama- 
ponda tribes, which live on the colonial frontier. These 
tribes derive their origin from one common stock. They 
are possessed of far more energy than the Hottentots in 
their best days, and are in a higher grade of the pastoral 
state, adding the cultivation of maize, millet, water-me- 
lons, and a few other esculents, to their occupation as 
herdsmen, and storing up grain for future consumption. 
They live in kraals of from ten to twenty families, under 
a subordinate chief ; a certain number of kraals acknow- 
ledging a chief of higher rank as their head. The chiefs 
are ieoleee of their dignity. They possess a few privi- 
leges which enable them to maintain a certain degree of 
importance ; thus they claim offerings as first-fruits, a share 
of the cattle slaughtered, and other privileges. Wars occur 
occasionally, and chiefly arise out of disputes about pas- 
ture-grounds. Their arms are a javelin, a short club, 
and a large shield made of hide. The existence of a 
Supreme Being is ed, but they pay him no 
igious worship, and posseas no idols. eir ideas of 
a future life are and indistinct ; but they believe 
nevertheless in spirits and apparitions, to which they 
sacrifice animals. They are excessively superstitious, 
and the Amakita, a prophet or wish-dieten or rain- 
maker, exercises @ most pernicious influence over them. 
Individuals are put to death at the instigation of these 
characters, and the shares with the chief in the pro- 
as his victim. Some of the chiefs also pretend to 

ave the power of procuring rain; and if their predic- 
tions are verified they take the credit to themselves, but 
if they fail they attribute the result to the wickedness 
of the people. One of the most important of their rites 
this people have in common with the Jews, and its — 
is one of the most interesting points in their history ; but 
they themselves can give no account of its introduction. 
They do not eat swine’s flesh, nor fish, excepting 
shell-fish. ‘They have no canoes. The right of property 
in the soil is limited to that only which is under cultiva- 
tion; but the right of pasture is held in.common by 
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each kraal. Long-established principles and usage serve | 
as a substitute for written law. 

The huts of the Kaffres resemble bee-hives in shape, 
and are usually from 18 to 20 feet in diameter, and from 
6 to 7 feet high. Poles are struck in the earth, and 
boughs are wattled in the interstices and made to arch 
over at the top. They are thatched with straw and 
plastered with cow-dung or clay. The fire is placed in 
the centre, without any aperture but the doorway for 
ventilation. The door is formed of basket-work. few 
mats, coarse earthenware pots, of native manufacture, 
made of the fine clay taken from deserted ant-hills, a rush- 
basket, so closely woven as to retain liquids, and a 
wooden bowl or two, constitute the sole furniture of these 
simple dwellings. Milk is preserved in skins, and is not 
used until thick and sour, when it is more nutritious. The 
kaross, or cloak of sheepskin, rendered soft by currying, 
forms the dress of both sexes. The chiefs wear a leo- 
pard’s skin by way of distinction. The females wear a 
covering of hide. The personal appearance of the Kaf- 
fres is pleasing. Lieutenant Moodie, in his ‘Ten Years 
in South Africa,’ says, “ They are elegantly formed, and 
so graceful that they appear to be a nation of gentlemen. 
In their manners they are respectful without servility, and 
possess a native delicacy which prevents them from giv- 
ing offence by word or action.” The accounts of their 





personal appearance are generally supposed to be rather 
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exaggerated ; but there can be little doubt, from the 


| favourable testimony of many travellers, that their ap- 


pearance and carriage are really prepossessing. Prin- 
gle says, “The Caffres are a tall, athletic, and hand- 
some race of men, with features often approaching to the 
European or Asiatic model ; and excepting their woolly 
hair, exhibiting few of the peculiarities of the negro race. 
Their colour is a clear dark browu: their address is 
frank, cheerful, and manly.”” The women are not so 
good-looking as the men, owing to the labours which they 
undergo. The men will enclose their patches of ground 
and milk the cows, but the actual cultivators are the 
women, who likewise construct their huts. Polygamy is 
common, but it is confined to the most wealthy, as the 
wives are always purchased by cattle. The women take 
their meals apart from the men. The custom of poly- 
gamy is believed to be of recent origin, and arose out of 
the number of unprotected women which followed a war 
in which great numbers of males were killed. The 
Kaffre language is soft and copious, but the native 
airs are tame, and not to be compared to those of the 
Hottentots, whose language, however, is far less agree~ 
able. Though prudent and economical, the Kaffres are 
exceedingly hospitable. Cattle are, generally speaking, 
only killed on the occasion of marriages or other fes- 
tivities. 
(To be concluded in the next Number.) 


| Kaflres on a Mirch.) 
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